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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

P>  Y  a  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  every  city  of  at  least  20,000 
of  a  population  must  maintain  a  manual  training  department 
as  a  part  of  its  Hic^h  School  system.  By  this  law,  23  cities  are  affected, 
and  14  cities  have  already  complied  with  the  law,  several  of  them 
having  taken  action  several  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Statute. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Massachu'^etts  is  included  in 
cities,  although  Boston  is  the  only  very  large  city  in  the  State,  there 
being  no  other  city  that  has  half  the  population  of  Toronto.  Many  of 
the  cities  have  provided  for  manual  training  in  the  lower  grades. 
Boston,  for  example,  has  27  manual  training  schools,  where  regular 
pupils  of  the  Grammar  Schools  (corresponding  to  the  highest  Forms 
of  our  Public  Schools)  may  take  a  prescribed  number  of  exercises  per 
week.  It  has  also  22  cooking  schools  connected  with  the  Grammar 
Schools.  Cambridge  has  made  some  provision  for  manual  work  for 
the  Grammar  Schools,  and  sewing  is  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  three 
lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  the  boys  of  the  fourth 
grade,  who  desire  the  instruction.  Instruction  in  cooking  is  provided  for 
girls  on  Saturdays,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  have  the  subject  taught 
in  one  of  the  High  Schools;  Springfield  has  courses  in  woodwork  for 
the  boys  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  Waltham  provides  manual  training 
for  the  boys  of  the  four  upper  Grammar  grades.  Brookline,  another 
suburb  of  Boston,  gives  more  attention  in  the  Grammar  Schools  to 
manual  training,  sewing  and  cooking  than  I  noticed  in  any  other  city- 
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Fall  River  has  a  four  years'  course  in  its  High  Schools,  and  so  has 
Lawrence.  A  beginning  has  been  made  at  Lowell,  Holyoke,  and  other 
places.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  elementary  manual  training 
should  be  provided  for  pupils  before  they  enter  a  High  School,  This 
feeling  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Worcester  School 
Report : — 

"  Manual  training  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools  very 
much  earlier  than  the  high  school  period,  for  several  leasons.  First, 
the  curriculum  of  the  High  Schools,  as  at  present  arranged,  so  fully 
occupies  the  time  of  pupils  that  comparatively  few,  at  least  in  the 
classical  school,  can  get  the  benefit  of  this  course.  Moreover,  many 
pupils  are  compelled  to  leave  school  before  they  enter  the  High 
School,  and  therefore  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  manual  training 
course.  Secondly,  the  elements  of  manual  training  can  be  taught  to 
children  of  eleven  and  twelve  to  better  advantage  thai  at  a  later 
stage.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  advantage 
that  comes  from  the  correlation  of  the  hand  with  the  brain  that  is 
very  much  greater  in  earlier  years." 

Worcester  is  not  the  only  small  city  or  town  which  inclines  to 
this  view.  Besides  Brookline,  already  mentioned,  Bridge  water,  Milton, 
Watertown,  Winchester  and  Woburn  have  established  woodworking, 
sewing  and  cooking  courses  for  certain  Grammar  grades.  Shopwork- 
ing  and  sewing  courses  are  also  provided  for  pupils  below  the  High 
School  in  Arlington,  Belmont,  Marblehead,  Concord  and  other  places. 
I  have  lately  learned  that  Concord  has  also  decided  to  have  a  manual 
training  school.  Lexington  and  Northampton  have  woodworking 
courses. 

TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  High  School  departments,  Boston  has  equipped  one  of  its 
eleven  High  Schools  as  a  manual  training  school.  This  institution  is 
called  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  It  has  eleven  teachers,  and  is 
attended  by  about  900  High  School  pupils.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  Algebra,  History,  Geometry,  English,  French,  Trigonometry, 
Physics,  and  the  following  subjects  of  the  mechanic  arts  department  pro- 
per: Drawing  of  various  kinds;  carpentry  and  wood  carving;  wood- 
turning  and  pattern  making ;  forging  machine  shop  work,  including 
bench  work,  machine  tool  work  and  construction  of  machinery.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  manual  training  High  Schools  on  the  continent.  Like 
the  Boston  school  may  be  mentioned  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training 
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School,  the  work  of  which  I  spent  some  time  in  examining.  The 
course  of  study,  as  given  me  by  the  Principal,  embraces  Algebra, 
English,  Physiology,  History,  French,  Geometry,  Physics  and  shop 
work,  including  work  in  wood  and  iron,  with  an  extensive  equipment 
of  machinery.  The  course  in  this  institution,  like  that  of  the  one  in 
Boston,  is  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  which  I  visited  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  the 
buildings  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  latter. 

It  is  possible  tradition  has  much  to  do  with  the  customary 
adherence  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  Has  it 
been  demonstrated  that  Algebra,  for  instance,  affords  a  better  mental 
discipline  than  manual  training  ?  Evidently,  industrial  or  technical 
training,  whichever  it  may  be  termed,  has  come  to  stay  in  American 
schools.  This  is  clearly  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  passing  of 
the  law  already  mentioned  fully  proves.  Mr.  Seaver,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  schools,  says  in  this  connection  : — 

"  But  in  point  of  breadth  and  variety  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
all  the  industrial  education  offered  in  the  most  enterprising  American 
cities  is  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  what  is  now  offered  in  many 
cities  of  Germany,  France  and  England.  'J'here  has  been  an  immense 
advance  in  these  countries  during  the  last  ten  years  in  public  provision 
for  industrial  education.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  apparently  on  good 
authority,  that  if  the  United  States  were  as  well  supplied  with 
industrial  schools  as  are  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  attendance  on 
them  were  as  great,  there  would  be  in  the  United  States  more  young 
people  of  high  school  age  under  industrial  instruction  than  now  there 
are  under  academic  instruction.  Boston,  for  example  would  have  more 
than  four  thousand  instead  of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  now  found  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  in  the  Free  Evening  Industrial 
Drawing  Schools." 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  all  our  cities  and  large  towns  the  Public  School  Boards  should, 
I  think,  provide  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training  of 
an  elementary  character  in  woodwork.  This  much  is  quite  feasible  if 
municipalities  are  willing  to  incur  the  necessary  expense.  For  manual 
training,  as  well  as  for  cooking,  a  room  convenient  to  each  Public 
School,  if  not  in  the  building,  would  be  necessary.  A  teacher  fully 
competent  would,  of  course,  be  required.    A  separate  room  might  not 
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be  necessary  for  sewing,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  every  lady 
teacher  in  our  Public  Schools  to  be  able  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction  in  that  simple  kind  of  needlework  which  every  girl  in  our 
schools  should  learn.  Perhaps,  as  the  Boston  Superintendent  says,  it 
may  be  doubted  "  if  any  good  female  teacher  in  the  service  would 
admit  her  inability  to  teach  needlework,  or  at  any  rate  her  inability  to 
prepare  herself  for  such  teaching,  if  required,  in  a  short  time.  If,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  greater  number  of  women  who  become  teachers 
are  ignorant  of  needlework,  it  is  an  indication  of  something  wrong  in 
the  tendencies  of  modern  education.  There  is  a  sentimental  argument 
sometimes  advanced  in  favor  of  manual  training,  that  it  teaches  the 
dignity  of  labor.  What  is  the  bearing  of  this  argument  on  sewing  in 
the  schools  ?  If  the  little  girls  see  that  their  regular  teacher,  pattern 
of  all  excellence  in  their  eyes,  is  ignorant  of  needlework,  so  that  they 
are  turned  over  to  a  person  of  inferior  education  for  their  instruction 
in  that  art,  what  inference  are  they  going  to  draw  concerning  the 
dignity  of  needlework  in  particular,  or  of  labor  in  general?"  For 
manual  training  it  is  probable  male  teachers  specially  trained  would  at 
first  be  required,  but  even  here,  it  might  be  said,  why  should  not  the 
regular  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  know  how  to  train  children  to 
use  the  saw,  the  chisel  or  the  hammer  ?  And  why  should  the  teachers 
of  such  elementary  manual  training  be  men  ?  In  Boston  several 
ladies  teach  manual  training  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  in  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of 
woodwork  whom  I  met  were  women.  Already  provision  has  been 
made  in  Ontario  for  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  to  the  Normal 
School  students.  It  would  be  desirable  to  add  instruction  in  manual 
training,  and,  perhaps,  to  provide  before  long  that  these  subjects 
should  have  recognition  in  determining  who  are  to  receive  Provincial 
certificates. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  How  would  the  introduction  of 
technical  education  be  viewed  by  mechanics  ?  There  is  an  erroneous 
impression  held  by  some  persons  that  manual  training  schools  are 
schools  for  teaching  trades,  and  these  are  not  in  the  interest  of  skilled 
mechanics.  In  the  United  States  the  laboring  classes  and  the 
mechanics  are,  I  was  told,  the  most  ardent  friends  of  technical 
education.  It  is  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  masses  need  only  a  good 
elementary  education.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  municipalities 
are  slow  to  move,  and  that  apathy  is  found  regarding  technical 
education,  so  long  as  the  value  of  intelligence  in  mechanical  operations 
is  not  fully  recognized. 
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DIFFICULTIES  REGARDING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Training  in  the  mechanic  arts  calls  for  preliminary  training  in  the 
branches  of  the  Public  School  course.  It  is  only  for  pupils  who  have 
passed  the  High  School  Entrance  examination  that  real  technical 
education  should  be  provided.  Any  attempt  to  provide  technical 
education  for  pupils  who  have  not  secured  the  fundamentals  of  an 
ordinary  education  must  necessarily  fail.  With  our  High  Schools, 
which  compare  well  in  efficiency  with  the  best  High  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  there  should  be  no  difficulty,  under  fa.vorable  circum- 
stances, to  undertake  those  subjects  of  a  technical  character  that 
educationists  in  the  United  States,  England,  France  and  Germany 
regard  as  most  important  in  the  development  of  national  industries. 
There  are,  however,  some  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  having 
sufficient  attention  given  to  technical  education  in  many  of  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  Ontario  ; — 

(1)  The  Multiplicity  of  School  Boards.  The  High  Schools  and 
Public  Schools  are  under  different  Boards  of  Trustees  in  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  historic 
causes  of  this  condition,  as  the  question  has  to  do  with  the  manner  in 
which  High  Schools  were  originally  established,  and  the  impression, 
apparently  recognized  in  the  early  history  of  the  Province,  that  the 
High  Schools  or  Grammar  Schools  were  for  a  different  class  of  pupils 
from  the  Public  Schools.  Doubtless,  where  separate  Boards  work  welL 
there  is  no  pressing  need  of  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  favor  of  a  united  Board.  The  disadvantages  of  separate 
Boards  are  often  shown  in  (a)  the  multiplicity  of  officials,  (h)  the 
overlapping  of  courses  of  study,  (c)  the  difficulty  of  fixing  responsibility 
for  recognized  defects,  (d)  the  imposition  of  fees  and  (e)  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sympathy  of  that  class  of  people  who  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  High  Schools.  In  the  United  States,  the  existence  of 
distinct  Boards  for  Technical  Schools,  High  Schools,  Public  Schools^ 
etc.,  is  not  known.  One  Board  of  Education  controls  all  educational 
interests.  One  Inspector,  Superintendent  or  Principal,  who  is  both  a 
scholar  and  a  man  practically  acquainted  with  both  elementary  and 
and  secondary,  education,  is  held  responsible  for  the  management  of  all 
the  schools,  and  with  the  ratepayers  looking  to  one  body  of  trustees 
for  the  best  educational  results,  attention  to  what  may  be  termed  a 
practical  education  cannot  be  ignored.  This  undivided  management 
or  responsibility  is  one  of  the  factors  that  have  forced,  I  might  say, 
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much  attention  to  be  given  to  industrial  training  in  the  city  schools  of 
almost  all  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

(2)  The  Influence  of  University  Courses.  Ever  since  the  High 
Schools,  or  Grammar  Schools  as  they  were  first  called,  were  established, 
some  persons  have  held  that  the  main  object  of  these  institutions 
should  be  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  Matriculation.  The  history 
of  High  Schools  in  Ontario  since  they  were  placed,  in  1853,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  shows  that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  secondary  schools  has  had  to  be  continually 
receded  from,  in  order  to  make  them  meet  popular  demands,  and  that 
the  Universities  have  thereby  been  benefited.  The  course  prescribed 
for  Matriculation  in  Ontario  practically  determines  the  subjects  taken 
up  in  our  High  Schools.  In  the  United  States,  and  especially  in 
Massachusetts,  Boards  of  Trustees  are  free  to  settle  upon  such 
programmes  of  studies  as  suit  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  the  pupils, 
and  not  primarily  the  few  pupils  who  go  to  the  Universities.  There 
should  be  almost  the  same  freedom  in  Ontario,  and  if  such  freedom 
were  the  rule,  there  would  be  much  less  difficulty  in  promoting 
industrial  training.  Unlike  the  High  School  teachers  on  the  other 
side,  our  teachers  are  expected  to  be  guided  by  the  requirements  for 
Matriculation,  and  their  ability  is  often  wrongly  judged  by  the  results 
of  the  Matriculation  examinations.  Of  course,  we  must  have  examina- 
tions for  teachers' certificates,but  the  requirements  should  have  reference 
to  the  interests  of  Public  Schools,  and  not  to  the  interests  of  the  few  who 
subsequently  attend  a  University.  The  requirements  for  teachers 
should  be  based  on  educational  grounds,  and  in  such  an  event  would 
we  have  six  options  for  candidates  for  Junior  Leaving  standing  ? 
Specialization  is  bad,  I  think,  at  this  early  stage.  The  course  for 
Second  Class  teachers  should  include  Latin,  as  required  now,  and 
Science,  but  none  of  the  other  optional  subjects  unless  they  are 
necessary  for  the  Public  School  teacher.  It  will  scarcely  be  contended 
that  the  principle  of  "  permutations  and  combinations"  has  determined 
the  optional  courses  for  Junior  Leaving  standing.  I  believe  there 
never  would  have  been  six  options  for  this  examination  were  it  not  for 
University  interests. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  High  School  masters,  and  ultimately, 
though  indirectly,  an  advantage  to  technical  education,  if  our  Univer- 
sities, like  the  Universities  generally  in  the  United  States,  would 
accept  the  certificates  of  the  Principals  for  the  admission  of  students, 
in  lieu  of  the  present  Matriculation  examinations.  The  opinion  of  the 
High  School  staff,  regarding  the  fitness  of  a  student  to  take  up  Uni- 
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versity  work  is  more  valuable,  I  think,  than  the  judgment  of  any 
Board  of  Examiners.  With  our  present  system  of  High  School  inspec- 
tion we  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  the  American  schools  for 
adopting  the  plan  which  finds  so  much  favor  on  the  other  side.  Every 
High  School  master  I  met  in  Massachusetts  favored  admission  by 
certificate.  I  was  informed  that  in  no  place  where  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  is  there  the  slightest  desire  to  revert  to  the  old  custom.  It 
does  not  lower  the  standard  for  Matriculation.  Indeed,  Principals 
assured  me  that  it  had  the  opposite  effect,  and  that  examinations 
allowed  undeserving  pupils  to  slip  through.  It  lessens  the  nervous 
strain  to  which  examinations  subject  teachers,  adds  to  the  prestige  of 
the  staff*,  gives  greater  freedom  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  from  the 
point  of  discipline  has  very  beneficial  results.  Apprehension  regard- 
ing the  importunities  of  parents,  if  their  children  were  not  included 
among  the  "  graduating  class,"  will  not  be  feared  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  American  system.  After  all,  what  does  Matricula- 
tion mean  ?  Simply  evidence  that  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  take  up 
University  work.  It  is  virtually  promotion.  The  responsibility  can 
readily  be  assumed  by  the  Principal  and  his  assistants  with  much 
greater  ease  than  ordinary  promotions  in  our  High  and  Public  Schools. 
Final  examinations,  as  the  sole  test  for  promotion,  have  long  since 
been  abandoned  by  the  best  teachers.  Regarding  scholarships,  it  may 
be  said  that  almost  every  modern  writer  on  the  question  of  education 
condems  all  such  artificial  incentives  as  prizes,  scholarships,  etc.,  as 
objectionable,  or  at  least -unnecessary  in  High  and  Public  Schools.  If 
scholarships  are  to  be  awarded,  some  other  plan  might  be  devised  for 
disposing  of  them.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the 
work  in  our  High  Schools  be  subjected  to  recognized  evils,  in  order  to 
determine  which  institutions  turn  out  the  best  intellectual  athletes  ? 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  good  teacher  regards  competitive  examina- 
tions necessary. 

(3)  The  Imposition  of  Fees.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  technical  education  in  Ontario  is  the  tendency  in  most  cities  and 
towns  to  impose  fees.  If  it  were  possible  to-morrow  for  every  High 
School  Board  to  abolish  fees  for  resident  pupils,  it  would  give  a  desir- 
able impulse  to  secondary  education,  and  would  force  such  a  course  of 
instruction  to  be  taken  up  as  would  be  best  adapted,  not  to  the  very 
few  who  go  to  the  Universities,  but  to  that  vast  majority  of  pupils 
whose  education  does  not  extend  to  the  Third  or  even  the  Second 
Form  of  the  High  Schools.  This  proposition  of  free  High  Schools  may 
startle  many  persons,  but  why,  might  I  ask,  should  not  Canadians  be 
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as  liberal,  as  enterprising,  and  as  practical  in  educational  matters  as 
the  Americans  ?  In  Boston,  where  there  are  eleven  Figh  Schools,  no 
resident  pupil  is  charged  one  dollar  in  fees.  Pupils  are  prepared  for 
admission  to  the  various  Universities  if  they  so  desire,  or  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  to  the  Normal  Schools , 
or  to  the  various  professions  or  callings  in  life,  without  being  charged 
fees.  Not  only  so;  but  they  are  furnished  throughout  the  whole 
High  School  course  with  all  the  books  they  require,  classical,  mathe- 
matical, scientific,  etc.,  and  they  have  the  full  use  of  the  libraries  and 
extensive  scientific  apparatus  provided.  Still  further  ;  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  every  city  and  town  is  compelled  by  law  to  provide 
free  High  School  education,  and  if  a  municipality  does  not  make  the 
necessary  provision,  children  may  attend  some  High  School  in  another 
town  or  city,  and  the  municipality  from  which  they  come  must  meet 
the  cost.  It  may  be  asked  here, — What  has  this  to  do  with  technical 
education  ?  A  great  deal.  How  can  the  children  of  mechanics  and 
others,  earning  not  perhaps  $2.00  a  day,  attend  High  Schools,  where 
the  fees  demanded  by  the  Board  are  $15,  $20,  or  $30  a  year  ?  The 
imposition  of  fees  makes  the  High  Schools  class  institutions,  which  the 
children  of  parents  in  humble  or  even  moderate  circumstances  are 
debarred  from  attending.  A  policy  of  this  kind  shuts  out  the  very 
children  who  would  be  most  likely  to  give  attention  to  technical 
education.  When  high  fees  are  charged,  the  pupils,  who  .are  then 
generally  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  are  aiming  to  enter  the 
professions,  and  have  little  thought  of  preparing  themselves  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  mechanical  pursuits,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  technical  education  will  not  be  successful  in  any  city  in  Ontario 
unless  resident  pupils  are  admitted  free,  or  else  on  the  payment  of 
mere  nominal  fees. 

It  may  be  said,  Why  should  we  not  look  to  England  rather  than 
to  the  United  States  for  ideals  ?  My  reply  is  that  our  preference  for 
the  British  System  of  Government — a  preference  which  nearly  all  per- 
sons in  Canada  hold — should  not  induce  us  to  adopt  every  English 
custom.  Canada  does  not  desire  a  state  church  ;  it  does  not  desire  an 
Upper  House  with  the  members  hereditary,  and  it  should  not  favor 
educational  institutions  that  shut  out  the  poor.  That  the  situation, 
in  ETigland  is  not  satisfactory  will  be  readily  recognized  by  those  who 
have  read  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Educa- 
cation,  and  by  those  who  are  aware  of  what  the  Salisbury  government 
has  done  to  bring  secondary  education  within  the  reach  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.    It  is  fashionable  with  a  few  persons  to  point  to  the 
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great  Piiblic  Schools  in  England  as  our  models.  From  my  knowledge 
of  the  High  School  masters  of  Ontario,  I  am  satisfied,  in  the  matter  of 
training  or  "  character  building,"  they  have  no  need  to  look  for  inspir- 
ation to  the  masters  of  "Rugby,  Eton  or  Uppingham.  As  to  secondary 
education,  I  regard  the  American  system  of  free  High  Schools  as  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  English  system,  which  calls  for  tuition  fees 
and  as  the  one  which  we  might  examine  with  advantage.  To  shut  out 
the  poorer  classes  from  our  High  Schools,  as  appears  to  be  the  present 
tendency  in  Ontario,  is  to  adopt  a  policy  which  Rein,  one  of  the  most 
famous  German  educationists  living,  calls  "  unchristian,"  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  an  undemocratic  age. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  cities  and  towns  spend  too  much  on 
secondary  education.  Anyone  who  compares  our  efforts  with  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  will  have  a  difierent  opinion.  One  or  two 
illustrations  will  suffice.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  city  with  a  population 
of  less  than  half  that  of  Toronto,  has  three  large,  well-equipped  High 
Schools,  which  cost  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This  year,  Spring- 
field, a  city  of  not  more  than  60  000  of  a  population,  has  completed  a 
High  School  building  costing  S300,000.  Dozens  of  similar  illustrations 
could  be  given.  The  High  School  masters  of  Ontario  are  better  edu- 
cated and  better  trained  on  the  average  than  those  receiving  like 
remuneration  in  the  United  States.  The  average  cost  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  Ontario  is  about  $20  and  $30  per 
pupil  respectively.  In  the  United  States  it  ranges  from  $40  to  $50  a 
pupil,  and  even  higher.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  Southern  States  this 
liberal  policy  has  not  prevailed.  I  think  my  argument  does  not  lose 
force  by  this  reference.  It  may  be  said  Massachussets  and  New  York 
are  wealthy  States,  and  that  they  furnish  no  example  for  Canada 
This  objection  will  lose  all  its  weight  when  it  is  known  that  States 
like  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Dakota  and  Wyoming  have  the 
same  generous  policy  of  free  High  Schools. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Should  technical  Education  be  carried  on  in  our  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes,  or  should  separate  institutions  be  established  for 
the  purpose  ?  My  impressions  have  been  favorable  to  the  former.  I 
know  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  duplication  of  classes.  So 
far  as  I  have  conversed  with  Ontario  High  School  masters,  they  are 
decidedly  in  sympathy  with  technical  education,  and  much  may  be 
accomplished  if  they  are  relieved  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  from  the 
pressure  of  University  Matriculation  examinations.    I  must  ackiiow- 
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ledge,  however,  that  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  those  on  the  other  side  best  informed,  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  the  matter,  are  against  my  view.  I  was  told  repeatedly  that  where 
technical  education  is  simply  attached  to  the  existing  course  of  study, 
there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  be  slighted,  and  made  a  mere  makeshift 
to  satisfy  popular  demands.  The  best  manual  training  high  schools 
or  technical  schools  are  undoubtedly  distinct  institutions,  though  under 
the  same  school  board.  The  Principal  in  each  case  is  a  ^^ood  adminis- 
trator, a  university  scholar,  and  teacher  of  years  of  experience.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  technical  departments  are  fully  trained  for  their 
work,  but  they  are  experienced  teachers  as  well.  Judging  by  what  I 
observed  in  the  technical  schools  on  the  other  side,  the  employment  of 
persons  acquainted  with  mechanical  operations  but  not  teachers  would 
make  a  weak  staff. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  the  municipalities  are  ready  to  incur 
the  cost,  I  think  in  a  large  city  like  Toronto,  and  perhaps  in  cities  like 
Kingston,  Hamilton,  London,  and  Ottawa,  a  separate  building  would 
be  preferable,  with  equipments,  resembling  those  of  the  institutions 
mentioned  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  or  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  or  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  as  they  are  privately  endowed  institutions,  and  their  pur- 
poses are  of  a  different  character.  Unless  much  money  can  be  counted 
upon,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  anything  so  pretentious  as  either  of 
these  institutions  would  suggest.  If  a  technical  school  is  established 
in  one  of  our  cities,  all  pupils  should  be  required  to  pass  the  high 
school  entrance  examination  before  admission.  No  fees  should  be 
charged  resident  pupils,  and  if  the  province  is  to  give  assistance,  it 
should  be  with  the  understanding  that  high  fees  should  not  shut  out 
non-resident  pupils. 

In  other  places  a  separate  institution  for  technical  education  could 

scarcely  be  maintained.    Indeed,  a  good  technical  school  should  give 

students  ready  access  to  the  industries  of  a  large  manufacturing  city. 

A  room  in  each  of  our  large  high  schools  and  colleg^iate  institutes 

might,  however,  be  provided  for  manual  training  in  woodwork,  but  I 

am  not  sanguine  of  immediate  results.    1  see  no  reason  why  one  of  the 

regular  teachers,  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  who  is 

not  adverse  to  using  the  tools  of  a  mechanic,  could  not,  in  a  few  weeks, 

acquaint  himself  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  begin  work  of  this  kind. 

A  large  amount  of  machinery  is  of  course,  necessary  for  a  technical 

high  school,  but  for  manual  training  in  mere  woodwork,  the  cost  for 

appliances  would  be  very  trifling. 

Education  Department, 

Toronto,  August,  1899. 


